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This picture is taken from a book which, we dare 
say, our young readers remember with pleasure, for 
we have already given them several stories from it. 
It iscalled The Unruly Member, or Offences of the 
Tongue; and is published by the New England S. S. 
Union. ‘The stories, called ** Ripe Cherries,” ‘The 
Cousins,” ‘ Careiess Play,” and “Saturday After- 
noon, or Everything Every Day,” were taken from 
it. The last of these is the one illustrated by the 
picture. Ifyoudo not remember it distinctly, you can 
take the last volume of the Companion, p. 192, and 
find it. Or, if your father will buy the book for you, 
better still; you can then read all the stories, and 
they are all excellent. It is one of the best books we 
have seen on that subject. Here is another story 
taken from it. 

VANITY. 

Another thing that sometimes leads people to 
tell lies, is vanity, or the wish to have others think 
a great dealofus. The Bible says, ‘‘ Let no man 
think more highly of himself than he ought to 
think,’? and, in another place, ‘‘ Seekest thou 
great things for thyself? seek them not.” Jf you 
try to follow these directions, you will not be very 
likely to be tempted to tell a lie of vanity. Some 
children seem to feel all the time ashamed of the 
clothes they have, and to wish people to suppose 
they have others which are better; others are 
anxious people should think they know a great 
deal, or that they have a great deal of money. I 
have heard of a little boy, who used to ask his 
brothers to lend him money, saying that he would 
not spend it, but wanted to have it in his pocket, 
so that he could take it out when he went into 
the shops with other boys. These are all wrong 
feelings, and I hope you will not let them live in 
your bosom, for they are not only wrong in them- 
selves, but they will tempt you to tell lies, when 
you cannot make people think highly of you with- 
out it. Remember that the Saviour was meek and 
lowly in heart. 

LITTLE ANDREW. 

Andrew Kingsley and Lucina Marsh were two 

little children, who lived in the same house, went 


| hit-her foot against a stone, and fall down. 


to the same school, and were about the same age, 
both being nearly five years old. They loved 
euch other very much, and they used to go to 
school together, hand in hand, chatting along very 
merrily. Sometimes Andrew’s little sister, Lucy, 
went with them, and then Andrew used to take 


‘hold of one of her hands, and Lucina of the other, 


while they led her carefully by the side of the 
road, and watched to see that she did not step 
in the mud to soil her shoes, are «vet her feet, or 
When 
they first went to school together, Andrew and 
Lucina read in the same class; but Lucina learn- 
ed the fastest, and when, after some time, Andrew 
went away on a visit, his teacher put him back 
‘into a class below, on his return. ‘This was noth- 
ing for Andrew to be ashamed of, if he had only 
‘tried to learn as fast as he could, and he ought to 
have been willing that Lucina should learn fast, 
though he did not; and he should have remem- 
bered, too, that while Lucina had been shut up in 
the warm school room, studying her lesson, he 
had been playing in the cool shade, or listening to 
the sweet song of the birds, and he could not have 
expected to be learning to read at the same time. 
But Andrew did not think of all this, | suppose, 
and when his mother said, ‘‘ What class do you 
read in, my son?”? Andrew was so wicked as to 
answer, ‘‘I read in the same class with Lucina, 
but I am at the head, and she is at the foot.” 
Mrs. Kingsley thought it strange that Andrew 
should spell better than Lucina; and so she asked 
the little girl how it was; and Lucina said that 
Andrew was in the class below her. Mrs. Kings- 
ley knew not which to believe, afid sent to inquire 
of the teacher, and she told her just as Lucina did, 
and Andrew was found out to be a liar. 

















NARRATIVE. 








REWARD OF HOSPITALITY, 
AN. ANECDOTE OF IVAN, OF RUSSIA. 

The czar Ivan, who reigned over Russia about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, frequently 
went out disguised, in order to discover the opin- 
ion which the people entertained of the adminis- 
tration. One day, in a solitary walk, near Mos- 
cow, he entered a small village, and pretending to 
be overcome by fatigue, implored relief from sev- 
eral of the inhabitants. His dress was ragged; 
his appearance mean; and what ought to have ex- 
cited the compassion of the villagers, and insured 
his reception, was productive of refusal. Full of 
indignation at such treatment, he was just going 
to leave the place, when he perceived another 
habitation to which he had not applied for assis- 
tance. It was the poorest cottage in the village. 
The Emperor hastened to this, and knocking at 
the door, a peasant opened it, and asked him what 
he wanted. ‘‘I amalmost dying with fatigue and 
hunger,” answered the czar; ‘‘can you give me 
a lodging for one night?” ‘‘ Alas!” said the 
peasant, taking him by the hand, ‘‘ you will have 
but poor fate here, you are come at a bad time, 
My wife is very ill, her cries will not let you 
sleep; but come in; you will at least be sheltered 
from the cold; and such as we have you shall be 
welcome to.”? The peasant then made the czar 
enter a little room, full of children—in a cradle 
were two infants sleeping very soundly, a little 
girl, three years old, was sleeping on a rug near 
the cradle; while her two sisters, the one five 
years old, the other seven, were on their knees 
crying and praying to God fortheir mother, who was 
in a room adjoining, and whose piteous plaints and 
groans weré distinctly heard. ‘“‘ Stay here,” said 




















the peasant to the Emperor; ‘‘I will go and get 
you something for your supper.”” He went out, 
and soon returned with some black bread, eggs, 
and honey. ‘‘ You see all | can give you,” said 
the peasant, ‘‘ partake of it with my children. I 
must go and assist my wife.” ‘* Your charity, 
your hospitality,” said the czar, ‘‘must bring down 
blessings on your house. 1 am sure God will re- 
ward your goodness,” ‘* Pray to God, my good 
friend,” replied the peasant; ‘‘ pray to God Al- 
mighty that she may have a safe delivery from all 
her sufferings, that is all I wish for.” ‘* And is 
that all you wish for to make you happy!” ‘*Hap- 
py; judge for yourself; I have five children; a 
dear wife who loves me, a father and mother, both 
in health; and my labor is sufficient to support 
them all.” ‘*Do your father and mother live 
with you?” ‘* Certainly, they are in the next 
room with my wife?” ‘* But your cottage heve is 
so very small.” 

The peasant then went to his wife, who in an 
hour after happily presented him with ason. Her 
husband, in a transport of joy, brought the child 
to theezar. ‘* Look,’ said he, ‘‘ see what a fine, 
hearty child he is!—May God preserve him as he 
has done my others!” ‘Fhe czar, sensibly affect- 
ed by the scene, took the infant in his arms: ‘I 
know,” said he, ‘‘ from the physiognomy of this 
child, that he will arrive, [ am certain, at a great 
preferment.”” The peasant smiled at his predic- 
tion, and at that instant the two eldest girls 
came with their grandmother, to take him back. 
The little ones followed her; and the peasant ly- 
ing down upon his straw, invited the stranger to 
do the same. In a few moments the peasant was 
in a sound and peaceful sleep; but the czar, sit- 
ting up, looked around and contemplated every 
thing with an eye of tenderness and emotion—the 
sleeping children and the sleeping father. An 
undisturbed silence reigned in the cottage: 
‘“‘Whata calm! What a delightful tranquillity!” 
said the Emperor. ‘‘ Avarice and ambition, sus- 
picion and remorse, never enter here. How 
sweet is the sleep of innocence!”’ In such reflec- 
tions, and on such a bed, did the mighty Einperor 
of the Russians spend the night! ‘The peasant 
awoke at the break of day, and his guest taking 
leave of him said, ‘‘I must return to Moscow, my 
friend—-I am acquainted there with a very benev- 
olent man, to whom I shall take care to mention 
your humane treatmert to me. I can prevail on 
him to stand godfather to your child. Promise 
me, that I may be present at the christening; I 
will be back in three hours at farthest.” The 
peasant did not think much of this mighty prom- 
ise, but in good nature of heart, he consented, 
however, to the stranger’s request, 

The czar immediately took his leave; the three 
hours were soon gone, and nobody appeared. 
The peasant, therefore, followed by his family, 
was preparing to carry his child tothe church; but 
as he was leaving his cottage, he heard on a sud- 
den the trampling of horses, and the rattling of 
many coaches. He looked out, and presently saw 
a multitude of horses, and a train of splendid car- 
riages. He knew the imperial guards, and in- 
stantly called his family to see the Emperor go by. 
They all ran out in a hurry, and stood before the 
door. The horsemen and carriages soon formed 
a circular line; and at last, the state coach halted 
directly opposite the good peasant’s door. Guards 
kept back the crowd which the hope of see- 
ing their sovereign had collected together. The 
coach door was opened; the ‘czar alighted, and 
advancing toward his host, thus addressed him; 
‘* I promised you a god-father; I am come to ful- 
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fil my promise; give me your child, and follow me 
to the church.” The poor peasant stood like a 
statue; now looking at the Eimperor with the 
mingled emotions uf astonishment and joy, now 
observing his magnificent robes, and the costly 
jewels with which they were adorned, and now 
turning to the crowd of nobles that surrounded 
him. In this profusion of pomp he could not dis- 
cover the poor stranger who had lain all night 
with him on the straw. The emperor for some 
moments silently enjoyed his perplexity, and then 
addressed him thus: . ‘‘ Yesterday you performed 
the duties of humanity; to day | have come to 
‘discharge the most delightful duty: of a sovereign, 
recompensing virtue. I shall not remove you 
from a situation:to which you do so much honor, 
and the innocence and tranquillity which I envy. 
But I will bestow upon you such things as may be 
useful t6 you. You shall have numerous flocks, 
rich pastures, and a house to enable you to exer- 
cise the duties of hospitality with pleasure. Your 
new-born son shall be my ward, for you may re- 
member,” continued the Emperor, smiling, ‘‘that 
I promised he would be fortunate.”” The good 
peasant could not speak, but with tears of grateful 
sensibility in his eyes, he ran instantly to fetch his 
child, brought him-to the Emperor, and laid him 
respectfully at his feet. This excellent sovereign 
was quite affected; he took the child in his arms, 
and carried him to church, and after the ceremony 
was over, unwilling to deprive him of his mother’s 
nourishment, he took him to the cottage and or- 
dered that he should be sent to him as soon as he 
should be weaned. The czar faithfully observed 
his engagement, caused the boy to be educated in 
his palace; provided amply for his future settle- 
ment in life, and continued ever after to heap fa- 
. Vors upon the virtuous peasant and his family. 

[P. C. Journal. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








A FAITHFUL DOG, OR 
A Particular Providence Exemplified. 

Sir Harry Lee, of Ditctley, in Oxfordshire, 
ancestor of the late Earl of Litchfield, had a mas- 
tiff which guarded the house and yard, but had 
never met with the least particular attention from 
his master, and was retained fur his utility only, 
and not from any particular regard. One night 





as his master was retiring to his chamber, attend- 
ed by his faithful valet, an Italian, the mastiff si- 
lently followed him up stairs, which he had néver 
been known to do before, and to his master’s, 

tonishment, presented himself in his bedspoor 
Being deemed an intruder, he was instantly*order- 
ed to be turned out; which being complie ‘ 
the poor animal began scratching violently at the 
door, and howling loudly for admission. .. The ser- 
vant was sent to drive him away. Discourage- 
ment could not check his intended labor of love, 
or rather, providential impulse; he returned 
again, and was more importunate than before to 
be let in. Sir Harry, weary of opposition, bade 
the servant open the door, that they might see 
what he wanted to do. This done, the mastiff 
with a wag of his tail, and a look of affection at 
his lord, deliberately walked up, and crawling 
under the bed, laid himself down as if desirous of 
taking up his night’s lodgings there. To save 
farther trouble, but not from any partiality for his 
company, the indulgence was allowed. About the 
solemn hour of midnight the chamber door open- 
ed, and a person was heard stepping across the 
room; Sir Harry started from his sleep, the dog 
sprung from his covert, and seizing the unwel- 
come disturber, fixed him to the spot! All was 
dark, and Sir Harry rung his bell in great trepi- 
dation, in order to procure a light. The person 
who was pinned to the floor by the courageous 
mastiff roared for assistance. It was found to be 
the valet, who little expected such a reception. 
He endeavored to apologise for his intrusion, and 
to make the reasons which induced him to take 
this step appear plausible; but the importunity of 











the, dog, the time, the place, and the manner of 


the valet, all raised suspicion in Sir Harry’s mind, 
and he determined to refer the investigation of the 
business to a magistrate. The perfidious Italian, 
alternately terrified by the dread of punishment, 
and soothed with the hope of pardon, at length 
confessed that it was his intention to murder his 
master, and then rob the house. This diabolical 
design was frustrated only by the instinctive at- 
tachment of the dog to his master, which seems to 
have been directed on this occasion by the inter- 
ference of Providence. How else could the poor 
animal know the meditated assassination? How 
else could he have learned to submit to injury and 
insult for his well meant service, and finally seize 
and detain a person, who, it is possible, showed 
him more kindness than his owner had done. It 
may be impossible to reason on such a topic, but 
the facts are indisputable. A full length picture 
of Sir Harry with his mastiff by his side, and the 
words ‘‘ More faithful than favored,” are still to 
be seen at the family seat at Ditchley, and are a 
lasting monument of the gratitude of the master, 
the ingratitude of the servant and the fidelity of 


the dog.— The Irish Friend. 
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HOW TO GOVERN OUR THOUGHTS, 

To govern, means to direct, to control, to make 
a person do what you wish to have hin, Thus 
teachers govern pupils. Parents govern children. 
We say that a man, who drives a horse ina 
chaise, governs the horse, that is, he makes hitn 
go as he wishes to have him, by pulling the lines. 
Sometimes, men catch very large animals, and 
learn to govern them. Arabs, who live in the 
deserts and mountains, where Moses was when he 
wrote the first part of the Bible, make camels 
mind them. When the Arabs wish to put a load 
on the backs of the camels, they make them kneel 
down, while they put it on. Sometimes, cara- 
vans (that is, fifily camels, or more, with their 
drivers) go from place to place, to carry merchan- 
dize. When the captain gives a signal, each 
driver says to his camel, ‘‘stop;” then they all 
stand still, and when the word “ kneel ” is spoken, 
you might see the whole company of them kneel 
down, and remain kneeling, until they are ordered 
to get up. They will sometimes kneel in that 
way all night, and never stir, unless their keepers 
ell them to. So you see each keeper governs his 


camel, and the captain governs the keepers; 


that is, the captain has only to speak, and they do 
as he tells them, and the keepers have only to 
speak, and the camels do as they tell them. 

When travellers wish to go over the great 
mountains, called the Cordilleras, they go in cara- 
vans. But they do not take camels to carry their 
goods on. They do not have a captain; but the 
oldest animal goes first, and the others all follow. 
If he should tarn right round, and go back again, 
I suppose they would all go too. I cannot tell 
why they follow him; perhaps they think that as 
he is the oldest, he knows which is the best way. 
Some of the roads are very bad, and if they should 
get but a little out of the way, they would fall 
down great precipices, and killthemselves. There 
is no man to-gobefore them. Yet they are gov- 
erned by one-of their own number, as well as the 
camels in the caravans are by their leaders. 
Elephants are sometimes governed in the same 
way. A sheep will sometimes lead the whole 
flock wherever it chooses to go. Once when a 
flock were crossing Charlestown bridge, near Bos- 
ton, an old sheep that was in front of the rest, saw 
something before it, and was so much frightened 
that it jumped on to a log, near the bridge, and 
then over into the water. All the other sheep fol- 
lowed after, and were drowned. The man who 
was driving them, called aloud after them, and 
tried to make them stop; but this only frightened 
them more, and made them run faster over into 
the water. 

Little boys and girls are sometimes governed in 
this way, not by their parents or teachers, but by 


their playmates. ‘John, should you not like to 
go down to the river, and catch some fish?” 


‘* Why, no; not unless my mother says that I - 


may.’’ .After a little while, John forgot all about 
his mother, and that he ought to say anything to 
her about going. He went down to the river, fell 
in, and was nearly drowned. You see he was 
governed by the boy who persuaded him to go. 
A little girl was once a:ked to do some sewing for 
her mother, and one of her little friends came in 
to see her, and persuaded her to go off, and play 
with her. So when her mother came to see her 
work, she had not done any thing, and she said, 
the other little girl made her put her work away. 
I have heard little children in school, when they 
had been laughing loud, and the teacher calied 
them up, and talked to them about it, say, ‘‘some 
one made us do it.” . They mean by it, that they 
were governed by some one else. But it is not 
true, children. F canets make you think about 
just what I wish you to. I can tell you a story 
which you will love to hear. ' If it isa good story, 
one that you like, I suppose that you will think of 
it, afterwards. If your were looking at a picture, 
and I should snatch it away, I suppose you would 
wonder why I did it. Perhaps you would be an- 
gry; perhaps you would speak angrily tome. If 
you did, my snatching the picture from you would 
be the reason. Do you not suppose that if you 
wished to, you could keep from saying any thing? 
and if you chose not to speak, 1 could not make 
you speak, by any thing that I could do. If you 
should wish to keep your mouth shut; I could not 
make you open it. Perhaps I could open it, by 
putting something between your teeth; ‘but in that 
case | should be doing it, and not you. I cannot 
inake you do any thing, unless you have a mind to 
do it; if I were to take hold of your hand and pull 
you along, when you did not wish to come, you 
would not move yourself, but I should move you. 
If I should hold an apple in my hand, and tell you 
that you might have it, if you would come for it, 
and you were to come and get it, then you would 
move yourself. I should show you the apple; you 
would come and get it of your own accord. 

I should govern you in this way. 1 know that 
you love apples, and would be glad to get one. I 
have one, and I know that you would like to have 
that, and I know that you will probably come and 
try to get it. I should govern you, by giving you 
reasons for coming. I might govern you, by 
making you afraid, and telling you that I would 
punish you, if you did not come. I might govern 
you, by doing something that you would want to 
do after me. It was in this way that a sheep 
governed the whole flock, when they jumped over 
the bridge. It is in this way that the animals in 
the caravan are governed. The camels in the 
deserts of Arabia, and elephants in Asia and Africa 
are governed by their drivers, because they are 
afraid of being whipped if they do not mind them. 

Children! you cannot see your mind; you can- 
not govern it as your parents govern you; or, as 
the drivers govern the camels. I[ will try to show 
you, in several stories, how the mind can be gov- 
erned.— Stories to Teach me to Think. 





WASHINGTON LOVED HIS MOTHER. 


Immediately after the organization of the pres- 
ent government, General Washington repaired to 
Fredericksburg, to pay his humble duty to his 
mother, preparatory to his departure to New York. 
An affecting scene ensued. The son feelingly re- 
marked the ravages which a tottering disease had 
made upon the aged frame of his mother, and thus 
addressed her: 

‘* The people, madam, have been pleased, with 
the most flattering unanimity, to elect me to the 
chief magistracy of the United States, but before 
I can assume the functions of that office, I have 
come to bid you an affectionate farewell. So soon 
as the public business, which must necessarily be 
encountered in arranging a new government, can 
be disposed of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and ”— 





Here the matron interrupted him. ‘‘ You will 
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see me no more. My great age, and the disease 
that is fast approaching my vitals, warn me that I 
shall not be long in this world. I trust in God, I am 
somewhat prepared fora better. But go, George, 
fulfil the high destinies which Heaven appears 
to assign you; go, my son, and may that Heaven’s 
and your mother’s blessing be with you always.” 

The President was deeply affected. His head 
rested upon the shoulder of his parent, whose 
aged arm feebly, yet fondly encircled his neck. 
That brow on which fame had wreathed the purest 
laurel virtue ever gave to created man, relaxed 
from its lofty bearing. That look which could 
have awed a Roman Senate, in its Fabrician day, 
was bent in filial tenderness upon the time-worn 
features of this venerable matron. ' 

The great man wept. A thousand recollections 
crowded upon his mind, as memory retracing 
scenes long past, carried him back to his paternal 
mansion, and the days of his youth; and there the 
centre of attraction was his mother, whose care, 
instruction and discipline, had prepared him to 
reach the topmost height of laudable dmbition; 
yet how were his glories forgotten, while he gazed 
upon her from whom, wasted by time and malady, 
he must soon part to meet no more! 

The matron’s predictions were true. The dis- 
ease which had so long preyed upon her frame, 
completed its triumph, and she expired at the age 
of eighty five, confiding in the promises of immor- 
tality to the humble believer. 

Remember thisstory, little children. Washing- 
ton you know, was a great man. I shall never 
expect to sce any little boy become a great man, 
who does not love his mother. 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTER FROM A LITTLE GIRL, 
Copy of a Letter written by Charlotte Richmond, 
aughter of Rev. Legh Richmond, 7 years of age, 
to her sister = Marshall,) in Scotland, on the 
death of her brother Wilberforce. 

My Dear Mary,—It is a very long tite since I 
wrote to you, but I have not: forgotten you, for 
you know I love you very much. Were you not 
sorry to hear dear Willy was dead? He was 
asleep, and I did not know he was dead, and I 
asked them why they cried so much. He did not 
look any different, only he looked a little paler. 
So I did not think this meant dying; but they told 
me dear Willy was dead, and would never speak 
to me any more. It made mecry very much too; 
but poor Pa cried the most, and took him up in his 
arms and kissed him very often. So did poor 
Fanny and Ma and Mrs. G. and it was a sad, sad 
time; and then Pa went into the parlor to tell 
Legh, for all the others were at church, and Pa 
told him he was crying for joy, because dear 
Willy was in heaven; and then Legh cried too. 
But I do not think Legh cried for joy, for he look- 
ed so sad, andcried so much. Pa took us all into 
the study and made a beautiful prayer, and thank- 
ed God very much for Willy’s being in heaven, 
and asked God to let his brothers and sisters, and 
his Pa and Ma go there too; and Pa told us to 
pray that'God would take us to that holy place, 
where our Saviour, and dear Willy and the baby 
are, and they will never die again, and live with 
God, and be so very beautiful and glorious. 

I will tell you what dear Willy said tome when 
he sent for me on Sunday; he told me to come and 
kiss him; and he said to me, ‘‘ When poor Willy 
dies, shall you be sorry?” I said, ‘‘ Oh yes, dear 
Willy.” He said, ‘‘O, but I am going to God 
in heaven, dear Charlotte, and you must be a good 
girl and come to me in heaven; but then promise 
me before I die, that you will never come out of 
your room in the morning, or lie down at night 
without reading the Bibie and praying to God.” 
1 said I would not, and | hope Ido not, dear Mary. 
I want very much to be good, and go to God and 
Willy in heaven. Dear Willy said, ‘‘ I will give 
you something to remember me by, when I am 
dead, and you must often repeat it; ‘ Suffer little 





children to come unto me and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.’” He said, 
‘* Jesus said this, and dear Charly may come to 
him, and he will love you and fetch you also to 
Heaven.” Then he told me to say it to him be- 
fore he died, and I said it to him, for Fauny 
taught it me a long time ago. I think it a very 
pretty verse; do not you? I can say a pretty 
hymn about it. 

Willy died in Fanny’s room, in her bed. Some- 
times she lets me sleep with her, and it makes me 
think of him so much. They laid him with the 
baby in the church, and we all looked at him. It 
looked very dark and sorrowful, but the coffin was 
very pretty; it was blue, and it had silver angels 
on it, and one angel had a Bible in its hands and 
pointed to the words eternity; and by its side was 
something very pretty, | think Papa said it was a 
pot of incense, but I forgot what it meant; there 
was a beautiful basket upotrit, and ‘‘ Wilberforce ” 
was written on the coffin, ‘‘ aged 18; and Mr. 
Sandy told us to look, for it was the last time we 
should see our dear brother, and it made me cry 
very much to leave him in that dark place; and 
so did every body, and papa and Mr. Grimshaw; 
but they told me he did not see the dark, for it 
was only his body; his mind was in a holy, glo- 
rious, light place above the sun, a long way, with 
God, and singing sweet with the angels, and sing- 
ing to Jesus Christ on a golden Harp, and a gold- 
en crown on his head, and shining all over very 
lovely. It made Theophilus and Legh and me 
give up crying, and Anne Palmer taught us to 
pray—to be like him and to go to him, and then 
she read all about Willy in Heaven in the Reve- 
lation, and showed me what he sings in the 5th 
chapter, Will you find it if you have a Bible, for it 
is very pretty. And oh then they prayed down in 
the vault, and James Harley said the tears fell on 
the coffin almost over it; every body cried; but 
every body did not cry for joy, or they could not 
be so sorry. I walked with Theophilus and he 
had a cloak make of black on, and it made me cry 
so much; but Mr. Grimshaw had a white one on, 
and Ayer and Charles and Mr. Higgins and a 
great many more, and everybody but papa and 
my brothers and Mr. Grimshaw, read out loud up 
the churchyard some beautiful things, about dying 
and rising again, fromthe Bible. James the clerk 
could not speak for crying, for he loved Willy 
very much; his little boy is ill. I have got a 
pretty Ivy in my garden; dear Willy brought it 
from the fields and planted it there, and it grows 
so inuch, I love it. Once I remember he pulled 
a sprig off it, and I take care of it for dear Willy’s 
sake, because he set it out, and I am so glad it is 
in my garden. The snow drops are all out; dear 
Willy looked like one of them when he was dead. 
His room was full of flowers, and there were flow- 
ers in his coffin, but he looked the prettiest. Do 
come, dear Mary, and comfort Fanny, and we 
will take you to dear Willy’s grave and show 
you where he is in his pretty blue coffin; but his 
soul is in-Heaven; only his body is in the coffin. 
[ hope the worms will not come to him and spoil 
him, for he was so very beautiful; but papa told 
me not to think of that, for God can make it more 
beautiful a great deal, only J cannot help thinking 
of it. Theophilus prays with me in the nursery ; 
and we pray that God will take us to dear Willy 
in heaven. Write to me if you please, dear 
Mary; pray do tell me about Willy in Heaven. 
I love to hear of that best. 

Good bye, dear Mary. I am your affectionate 
dear little girl, Cuartorre E. Ricumonp. 
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ELIZA FISH. 

Eliza Fish lived in Amherst, Mass. where her 
parents still reside. She was a very interesting 
little girl, and when my young readers hear how 
well she lived, and how happy she died, I hope 
they too will wish to live and die as she did. 

In early childhood Eliza exhibited signs of an 





inquiring, thoughtful, but cheerful mind. At 
seven years of age she was deeply afflicted by the 
death of an infant sister, whom she tenderly loved. 
She saw her sick, and observed that she finally 
stopped moving and breathing, and then was put 
into a little coffin and buried up in the ground. 
This led her to think and inquire about death; and 
she became very anxious to be prepared to die. 
She did not conceal her feelings, but told them all 
to her mother, who was her confidant. Should 
not every Christian mother be the nearest confi- 
dant of her child? 

She had enjoyed the privilege of a gospel, min- 
istry, a good Sabbath School, and family worship. 
But who so well qualified to enter and administer 
within the veil of the inner sanctuary of the heart, 
as the pious mother? Often in the retired cham- 
ber, did the mother and Eliza bow together before 
the throne of grace, while maternal solicitude 
poured out prayers for the anxious, distressed 
child. Eliza became convinced that her life had 
been very sinful; and though she had been es- 
teemed a very amiable little girl, she felt that she 
had a very bad heart, and was all unfit for heaven. 
She saw that she could not make up for past neg- 
lect of duty by future amendment. She went to 
the Bible; she prayed to God to have mercy on 
her; she asked her parents to pray for her; she 
felt very bad because she had sinned against a 
holy God. 

One Sabbath morning she listened with deep 
and silent interest; while her mother told her 
about the Saviour. They knelt together to pray. 
As Eliza arose, she said to her mother, ‘‘ Ma, I 
have found something new. It is the Sabbath 
day; the gospel will be preached to-day, and it is 
all new; tt 1s all new; is it not new.” Her subse- 
quent life showed that she had indeed found 
something new—a new heart and the forgiveness 
of sin. All things seemed newtoher. She found 
new delight in prayer, in the Bible, and in duty. 
From this time she was ever in the habit of secret 
prayer until the close of her short life. She loved 
the Bible and the Sabbath School more than ever 
before. Besides her Bible, she read some other 
books; but always inquired first, ‘‘Is it a good 
book?” Ifnot assured that it was a good book 
she would lay it aside unread. She loved to read 
the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” At one time, while 
reading it, her sister asked her, ‘‘ Eliza, who was 
that ‘Christian?’?”? She readily replied, ‘* No 
particular Christian, but any one who is a Chris- 
tian, and who is going to heaven,” 

Eliza was a ‘‘ peace-maker.”” When little dif- 
ferences arose among the other children, she 
would hasten to mediate between them; and such 
was her skill and winning manner, that she never 
failed of conciliating and reconciling them. 

When left at home on the Sabbath, with the 
other children, she would organize them into 
a Sabbath School, and go through with all the 
exercises with much propriety. 

She used to wait on her younger brother and 
sisters to rest at night, and when all was adjusted, 
they would willingly listen while she prayed for 
and with them. She also manifested a tender 
concern for the children of the Sabbath School of 
which she was a member. 

A single case of serious reprimand was needed 
during the last six months of her life; and then 
she received it meekly, and, not satisfied with 
her parent’s forgiveness, she immediately retired 
and prayed her heavenly Father to forgive her. 

Eliza loved the conference and prayer-meeting; 
and always sympathized with the degree of feeling 
manifested. She also loved the house of God. 
‘*Ma,” said she, on returning from church the 
last time that she ever attended, ‘* Ma, hav’nt you 
had a good meeting to-day?” ‘* Yes, my daugh- 
ter, have you?” ‘‘ Yes, so good that I liked to 
have cried.” ‘* Whyshould youcry?” ‘J don’t 
know, ma, but it was so good.” 

That evening she was taken suddenly ill, and 
asked her mother to pray for her. 
said her mother, ‘shall I pray?” ‘* That I may 
have a new heart, and love Jesus Christ, and be 
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prepared to go to him when I die.” After prayer, 


‘* Ma,” said she, ‘‘ won’t you now read in the Bi- 
ble?”? ‘* What shall I read about?” ‘* About 
Jesus Christ,” she replied. She seemed impress- 
ed with the belief that she should not get well, 
but should die in a short time, and for a little time 
was exercised with some doubt and anxiety about 
her preparation for death. She feared that she 
had not a new heart. ‘‘ My heart,” said she, ‘‘is 
as hard as a stone.” 

She always loved to see her: pastor, and have 
him pray with her, and tell her of her duty to 
Christ. After a few days of anxious prayer, she 
obtained great peace of mind, and said she ‘‘ felt 
as if she had a new heart, and loved the Saviour, 
and should go and be with him when she died.” 
Her sickness was short—only ten days. She 
never expressed a desire to recover, but often to 
be prepared to die. For the few last days of her 
life, she manifested a preference to die and go to 
the Saviour, but expressed a deep interest for her 
brother and sisters and schoolmates, and wished 
them to give their hearts to the Saviour, and at- 
tend the Sabbath School, and wished her minister 
to preach to the children. 

I could tell my young readers many other pleas- 
ing conversations and incidents of the closing days 
of Eliza’s life, but fear I shall make the story too 
long.—Sabbath School Treasury. 








EDITORIAL. 





FOOLS. 

Did you ever see a fool? There is ‘Tom Jones, 
he runs along, muttering something to himself. He 
Jaughs when there is nothing to laugh at. He cries 
for nothing. He lies down and wallows in the dirt, 
for sport. You can see no reason for what he does. 
He has no reason, He never had any. He is an 
idiot. He knows no better than to behave as he does. 
But these boys that run after him, to teaze and make 
sport of him, are bad boys. They are very mean too. 
The fool is to be pitied, because he knows no better. 
Bugghese boys ought to be punished; for they are very 
wicked. 

You have seen adrunken man, staggering along 
with his jug in his hand. He looks like a fool. He 
acts like a fool. The mischievous boys are teazing 
him as they did the fool. He is a fool now; though 
he is notalwaysafool. He has been drinking spirits; 
and that has taken away his reason, and made him a 
fool. If you drink spirits, they will take away your 
reason, and make you a fool. He is foolish that 
takes the first drop of any thing that makes people 
.drunk. After he has tasted the first drop, he wants 
another drop; and the more he takes, the more he 
wants, till he gets quite drunk, and then his reason is 
gone, and he is a fool. Well, [ hope you do not 
mean to be a fool and drink spirits; nor be like the 
bad boys, who are chasing and teazing this poor mis- 
erable drunkard. But people who have some reason, 
do a great many foolish things; and on account of 
their foolish actions, they are Galled fools. Would 
you like to be able to tell a fool when you see him? 
King Solomon was a very wise man, and he has given 
us a great many marks, by which fools may be known. 
Would you like to know what these marks are? We 
will tell yousome of them. But do you look at home. 
Do not be thinking, “ Ah, that’s just like John; 
James is always doing so; this is the way Susan he- 
haves.” No; do not try to make it appear that oth- 
ers are fools; but see that you are nota fool yourself. 
Look out that you do not find any of these marks 
about you. It is asad thing to be a fool; for Solo- 
mon says, “ stripes are prepared for the fool’s back.” 
What are stripes? Why, they are strokes of the 
rod; and ‘‘the rod is for the fool’s back; because 
* foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child; bur 
the rod of correction shall drive it far from him.” 

But we have no more room now. We will tell. you 
hereafter the marks of a fool. N. 
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How to Help and Comfort your Mother. 


There are many ways in which you can help and 
comfort your mother. When you see that she is 
very busy, you must not give her your ball to fix, or 
doll to dress. You must be ready to go up stairs or 
down stairs for her, or do anything she may want 
you to. Youcan save hera great many steps; be- 
sides that, you can take care of baby. If your moth- 
er puts him on the carpet and leaves him, you can 
see that he does not creep into mischief; or you can 
amuse him, by building houses for him, or rolling the 
ball, or showing him the pictures in yourbook. You 
can keep him still a long time when your mother is 
busy, and thus you can help her- 

W hen you see that she is very tired, you must not 
lean on her and trouble her with questions, or ask 
her to go and get you anything, or tbrow your play- 
things all about the room. You can watch, and per- 
haps you may save her the trou le of getting up, reach 
her the cricket to rest her feet upon, or go into the 
kitchen for her. You thust be very careful not to 
fret or tease the children, but be good and attentive; 
then you will be a comfort to your mother. 

When she is sick, you must not engage in noisy 
play, or throw the chairs about, ‘but tread softly, 
speak low; take your blocks and sit down quietly to 
play out of the way somewhere, or read in your 
books. Perhaps you can rock baby to sleep or keep 
him still. You can open and shut the doors very 
gently. You can mind quick what the nurse tells 
you to do; and thus you will be a great comfort to 
your mother. 

I know some children who are always sure to come 
to their mother for something or other when she is 
very tired or very busy, and begin to fret and ery if. 
they cannot have it. And when she is sick, they 
slam the doors, and run up and down stairs, whip- 
ping the banisters, and laughing and talking very 
loud. They seem to think it is a holiday when their 
mother is out of the way, and they will not mind the 
nurse, but are very troublesome and naughty. 

I want to say to such children, “ You forget how 
many times your mother has stepped softly about the 
room when you lay sick in your cradle; or sat down 
hour after hour, leaving every thing else, to rock you; 
or held you in her arms and sung “ lullaby ” to make 
you forget your pain. She never made a noise to 
trouble you when you were sick. How ungrateful 
you are.” Such children are neither a help nora 
comfort to their mother. ‘They do not deserve to 
have so kind a one. 

I hope that you will not be such a child. Begin 
early; see to-day, and to-morrow, and next day, and 
every day of your life, in how many ways you can be 
a help and comfort to your mother. As she grows 
old, she will lean and depend a great deal upon you. 
You must watch over her declining years with the 
same kind care with which she watched your infan- 
cy; you must smooth her path to the grave. 

God has a promise for all such children, ‘ Honor 
thy father and mother, that thy days may he long 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

‘* When sleep forsook my open eye, 
Who was it sung sweet lullaby, 
And rocked me that I should not ery? 

My Mother. 
Who sat and watched my infant head 
When sleeping on my cradle bed, 
And tears of sweet affection shed? 

My Mother. 
When thou art feeble, old, and gray, 
My healthy arms shall be thy stay, 
And I will soothe thy pains away, 

My Mother. 
And wherrI see thee hang thy head, 
*T will be my turn to watch thy bed, 
And tears of sweet affection shed, 

Infant Series. ] My Mother. 





—@— 
A Desire for Knowledge. 

A teacher in an infant school not long since, was 
putting a variety of questions to her little flock, 
which simultaneously returned a prompt answer 
when the question was so simple as to be compre- 
hended. Many of these questions were upon the 
simple historical portions of the Scriptures. Among 
others she asked, ‘* Who the serpent was that temprt- 
el Eve?” No one of the group could answer, But 
after a short silence, a little girl, in a significant and 
half suppressed tone, said, “I should like to know, 
very well, who he was.” Here was a mind open to 
receive the truth. No objection to answer—no pre- 
judice to encounter—no erroneous views to bias the 








Judgment and influence the will.—S. S. Treasury. 








Canine Sagacity. 

On Wednesday last, two children, residing in Bur- 
ley’s Lane, Leicester, were left by their parents at 
home to prepare the dinner, and while one of them 
was arranging the pot hooks—the other atthe same 
time blowing the fire—its pinafore became ignited, 
and in a moment all its clothes were in ablaze. A 
bull-terrier dog, a great favorite with the child, seeing 
the imminent danger of its pet, flew to its assistance, 
and at the hazard of burning its mouth, sueceeded in 
tearing the clothes from the child, who, though much 
injured, is, we believe, out of danger. 


eee comme 
**I did it to please a Mother.” 

So said a sailor a few evenings since, in relating 
with deep feeling his religious experience. But 
what was it this son of the ocean did to please his 
mother? His mother could not sce him, for he 
was far from her on the boisterous ocean. He 
had not seen his mother for many years. His 
mother could not witness his conduct, nor reproach 
or commend him for it, right or wrong. He had 
nothing to hope or fear from his mother. ‘ But yet 
I took down my Bible and read it,” said he, “to 
please my mother.” 

The truth was, this mother had taught him to 
read it in the days of his childhood. She had taught 
him to reverence the Bible, and the Sabbath, and 
the name of God. He might forget to do it when 
on shore, surrounded by his merry companions, with 
reason and conscience often drowned in his cups, 
but when stretching off upon the ocean, left to the 
reign of memory, of tender association, of conscience, 
then it was he remembered his mother. Then it 
was, he recollected how his mother taught him the 
Bible in childhood’s tender and susceptible years; 
then it was the thought came crowding back, how 
she had taught him to pray, yea, had led him to her 
closet, and prayed with and for him; then it was 
he seemed to feel again the pressure of that soft hand 
upon his head, and to hear the beseeching accents, 
**Oh God! protect and bless my dear son.”” Then. 
it was he remembered that when he parted with 
his mother, she drew forth the Bible, and charged 
him by his love for her, to make that book his study. 

Mothers, this the sailor remembered. He was 
away off upon the ocean,—Sunday came—such a 
Sunday as the seaman enjoys—he had nothing to do 
but kill old Time ; his jolly companions were around 
him, each amusing himself as well as he could— 
he was surrounded with books of fiction and ro- 
mance—his mind was already captivated with that 
kind of reading—he wished to consume the day 
with it—but, he remembered his mother. She had 
told him to read the Bible, but the Bible he hated. 
How, then, could he leave the bewitching novel, 
and read a book he hated. Oh, he remembered his 
mother! that was enough. The Spirit of God 
shone on the page. He read on—the words sunk 
into his heart. He saw his guilt and danger.— 
Then again he remembered his mother. Oh, how 
awful was her beseeching tone, her uplifted hand, 
her anxious face, her tearful eye! 

He wept, he prayed, he agonized, his sinful 
heart broke, mercy healed the wound; and, Oh, 
mothers! Oh, prodigal sons! how did he feel then ? 
He remembered his mother, not with fear, not-with 
shame, not with remorse,—he remembered her 
with gratitude to God. And he now says he shall 
praise God forever for such a mother. Let mothers 
take a hint from this, and ere the son of their love 
is launched on the wave, either of the literal ocean, 
or the life of which it is the fittest emblem, let them 
fasten him to hope, to duty, and. to God, by the 
strong anchor of a mother’s love.—Ch. Watchman. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER, 
Mv little Emma has two birds, 
ith feathers bright as gold, 
She keeps them in the sitting room, 
Away from wind and cold. 
She feeds them with canary seed, 
Or hemp that’s nice and clean, 
And water from the running brook, 
No better could be seen, 


No dirt around them can be found 
To soil their pretty feet, 

For very hard she daily tries, 
To keep their cages neat. 

Soon as her gentle voice they hear, 
Most sweetly they will sing, 

For well they know, these tiny birds, 
That something she wilt bring. 

May little “ sister’ keep in mind, 
The hand that feeds her too, 

And ever give to God above 


The prayers that are his due. E. T. 
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